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[October, 1884. 



CH1RIQUI POTTERY. 

OP the valuable collections of aboriginal 
American pottery preserved by the Pea- 
body Institute of Archaeology, the latest to be 
acquired is not least in importance. This is an 
extensive series of nearly four hundred specimens 
taken from the Chiriqui graves. It has only been 
opened during the past summer for exhibition in 
the Museum. Its possession here is due to the 
generosity of Captain Nathan Appleton and Thos. 
G. Appleton, Esq., of Boston, who united in 
making the gift. It was purchased by the former 
from the experienced collector, Mr. J. A. McNiel, 
in Panama. 

By persons learned in the peculiarities of dif- 
ferent classes of American pottery the collection is 
found to be of another type than those of the 
northern and southern divisions of the continent. 
It has appeared on investigation that the develop- 
ment of the ceramic art in the intermediate region 
was distinct as that of either of the others, al- 
though many of the forms are the same. 

Prom a careful study of these specimens the 
accomplished curator, Mr. P. W. Putnam, observed 
that they may be arranged in six groups : 

1. Jars, or water bottles, with conical or rounded 

bases and constricted necks. 

2. Small cooking vessels, or pots, with two han- 

dles generally connected with the lips. 
8. Numerous specimens of a form between the 
jars and the cooking pots, and which were 
probably used for holding and serving pre- 
pared food and drink. 

4. Jars with wide spreading lips united to the 

sides of the vessel by broad handles, which 
in some cases are carved. 

5. Plain dishes and cups of small size, one of 

which stands upon a hollow base or rim, out 
of which pieces have been cut. 

6. Tripods, embracing several subdivisions, the 



Another specimen is in the form of a pair of 
jars linked together, and representing one of the 
somewhat cosmopolitan types. The remaining 
distinct example of this series alluded to cannot 
at the present moment be recalled. In ornamenta- 
tion the smaller collection shows only the styles 
more fully represented by the other. 

In some cases the jars and cooking pots are 
not colored, and others have a thin clay wash in 
a single color. The greater number of pieces are 
decorated either in two or three colors. Some of 
the unpainted pots, as well as the higher types, 
show a plastic ornamentation, frequently in the 
forms of toads and lizards on their sides. A few 
have handles in human form, such representations 
being extremely rude. In other cases the handles 
take the form of animal heads. 

One style of water bottle shows a head of a 
frog protruding at either side. The handles of 
other pieces which are not attached to the lip of 
the vessel show deep notches in the clay. Some 
of the more highly ornamented specimens, such as 
those of the third group, have a band of plastic 
ornament around the neck, with groups of incised 
lines, or with pairs of stem-like modelings crossing 
the band in zigzag directions, and within each 
triangular space a little modeled ring. 

Some of the tripods are furnished with solid 
feet of a generally conical form somewhat curved, 
and with point downwards, sometimes turned at 
the extremity into a widened mass of elephantine 
suggestion, the feet of others are of similar pointed 
shape but hollow, and with a long vertical open- 
ing on the outer side showing little clay balls 
within, which will rattle when the pot is moved. 
These feet frequently take an ornamental char- 
acter, being above the vertical slit frequently in 
representation of the human head and arms, or in 
figures of animals ; a few are of apish semblance 
with fore paws clasped against the chest or 
pressed to the face as if suffering from pain. An 
ornamental bar is modeled in some cases over the 



showing the human face, which is only to be seen 
in a natural position when the vessel is inverted. 

The color decoration of this pottery is chiefly 
in red, black, and yellow, with numerous varia- 
tions of zones, lines and dots. A common style is 
that of black bands painted upon yellow, and 
which radiate from the neck to the middle line of 
the vessel ; below this are horizontal bands of black 
and red ; most usually the black bands are outlined 
with black lines either plain or enclosing dots. 

Another style shows a triangle on the top of 
the piece enclosing the neck, and beneath each of 
the oblique bands forming it is a segment having 
for its straight side (he first of the horizontal 
bands around the lower part of the jar ; within 
this space is a rhomboidal figure formed of lines 
with dots. Some of the jars are ornamented on a 
red body with vertical bands, with triangles 
formed in each section by bands with pointed 
edge, and enclosing little squares in black. A few 
are painted with light brown on yellow, with 
vertical red bands and the neck red inside ; these 
bands sometimes form three divisions of the jar, 
the mouth being included in the central portion. 
In a few specimens a series of diamond shapes are 
formed in sections between bands, bordered by a 
line enclosing dots. 

The object of the system seems to have been 
to reach the limits of geometrical progression in 
the arrangement of a limited number of forms and 
colors. In one group the ornamentation consists 
of waved lines, or a series of curved lines produc- 
ing waves with which the jar is covered. A single 
specimen is ornamented with streakings and 
irregular masses of color not wholly unsuggestive 
of the Japanese splashed wares. On a few pieces 
is shown a curious elliptical figuring, with bands 
filled by dots. With another type the upper part 
of the piece is divided by arched lines starting 
from a horizontal band at the center. 

One specimen is ornamented with horizontal 
panels at the sides in dull yellow or cream color, 




simplest being those which evidently were used 
for cooking or heating food. 

A small collection of about fifty pieces of Chir- 
iqui pottery in the Boston Museum of Pine Arts, 
shows at least three different forms in addition to 
those comprised in Mr. Putnam's classification. One 
of these is a small jar with rounded base, which is 
elongated like a bottle, but without marked con- 
striction of the neck, and having two holes 
through opposite sides near the top to allow of 
suspension ; it is hung in the case where it is ex- 
hibited by means of small wires. 



DRAWING-ROOM CKILIKG, BY E. W. POLEY. 

opening from side to side, or the lacing may be 
at the top of the foot as a series of cords passed 
around bosses at the opposite sides. 

Mr. Putnam has noticed that several feet are 
carved to represent a child done up in cloths as if 
tied to a cradle board, with the head free but the 
arms and feet strapped down, the effect being 
increased by a narrow band of clay wound over 
the body ; but unfortunately on a recent visit to 
the museum during his absence these were not to 
be discovered either by visitor or attendants. The 
same very naturally happened iu the case of others 



on a body of full brilliant red ; the panels have a 
decoration in brown lines with an effect of etch- 
ing. In a small group the ornament consists of 
three slightly. raised bosses around the body of the 
jar above the center, each boss being painted with 
spots to give an effect of jewel work. The two 
latter are the highest types as regards color. 

The red used in the ornamentation of different 
specimens is of several distinct shades, including a 
dull terra cotta, a dark shade somewhat like the 
Japanese liver color and the blood red of the 
paneled jar previously noticed. 



